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Gentlemen: 

It has been my intention for some time to write with reference 
to a few of the many good things incorporated in your extension course in 
accounting for teachers. 


From many indications, teachers throughout the country realise 
that your course of instruction in accounting is purely a service propo- 
sition. My honest opinion is that your course is unquestionably worth from 
$180.00 to $200.00 of any progressive teacher's money. This phase alone 
should appeal strongly to a large number who would like to capitalize spare 
time, but find the cost of a great many popular courses a serious obstacle. 


It seems to me the time has come when it is highly important that 
commercial teachers should become familiar with the underlying principles 
of higher accounting. A broad knowledge of accounting theory alone, will 
insure a greater range in the class room, something especially desired by 
those who are teaching bookkeeping according to modern standards. It has 
always been my contention that a teacher should have in reserve technical 
knowledge to meet the demands of any occasion that may arise in or out of 
the school roon. 


For a teacher who anticipates becoming a professional accountant, 
a mastery of detail is absolutely necessary. Your course, with its systematic 
arrangement of subject-matter, is a valuable treatise for one who is desirous 
of obtaining high class instruction with this in view. The basic principles 
governing the solution of the most intricate problems are clearly outlined 
in the units, followed by a more elaborate discussion in the reference 
texts. I have also observed that you are very conservative in matters which 
require sound judgment. You are also very careful in the marking and grad- 
ing of papers. As accounting is not an exact science and there are many 
differences of opinion regarding terminology and procedure, you have met 
the requirements of one placed in your position in a manner worthy of 
commendation. 


I am well pleased with your selection of C. P. A. material. 
The various problems appearing at the end of each unit afford excellent 
practice for one who intends to qualify for the examination. Many 
candidates fail as a result of being unable to finish within the time 
allowed. The failure to grasp details readily can be largely overcome 
early in the course, as a pupil is given actual problems from various 
states at the outset. 


It may be stated that in actual practice, the principles outlined 
in the various units can be recognized readily. For instance, the 
problem given in an early unit, where the overdraft and working back of 
cash was involved, has been of special value to me. Your working sheets 
and statements are in accordance with modern practice, a feature which is of 
special importance. 


I believe that you have been firm in your purpose and the result 
of your labor is appreciated by commercial teachers in general. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) P. H. O’HARA. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ FEDERATION TO BE HELD AT 
CLEVELAND, O., DECEMBER 27-31 


HEADQUARTERS AT HOTEL STATLER 


The signs are all favorable for the greatest attendance 
at Cleveland the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion ever had. Assurance comes from every quarter that 
the hosts are gathering to move on Hotel Statler in Cleve- 
land. 

The Business Round-Table bids fair to play a conspicuous 
part in the program. A great program is being prepared. 
Miss Emma B. Dearborn of Columbia University will have 
charge of the typewriting activities. Miss Dearborn is 
nationally known. She is a specialist whose instruction 
may be relied upon. She will give personal instruction to 
hundreds of typewriting teachers, who will come from 
every part of the nation. The Shorthand Round-Table will likewise give 
some rare programs. The Penmanship Round-Table is going to assemble 
the great masters. It is going to be the greatest penmanship show the Fed- 
eration has seen in many years. Assurance comes from the Private Schools 
Section and from the Public Schools Section that unusually juicy and palatable 
programs are to be offered, while the general Federation meetings will be treated 
to some of the greatest addresses that any educational assembly has heard. 
The National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools is planning 
some great things also, together with other organizations that meet at the 
same time. 

Cleveland is putting on her good clothes and getting ready to meet us at 
the front gate. And Cleveland knows how to entertain. Hotel Statler is an 
ideal convention hostelry. The Executive Committee has already inspected the 
hotel and has found the exhibit spaces, convention hall, and section rooms, the 
most spacious, convenient and inviting we haveeverhad. ‘On to Cleveland!”’ 
is the watchword from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Meet us there. 


—J.S. Dickey, President. 











For your convenience we have secured Parlor Room D-2 on the convention 
floor. All our publications will be on display at Booths 14 and 15. You are 
invited to visit our display at your convenience and we hope you will feel free 
to make our parlor your headquarters. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


by 


IRWIN N. KNEHANS 
Springfield High School 
Springfield, Ill. 


HE contention has always existed 
that the aim and purpose of the 
usually so-called bookkeeping courses 
in our secondary schools has been 
the training of bookkeepers, giving 
students a great amount of training 
in the technique of the subject. 


The Purpose of the Book- 
keeping Course 


The aim of this discussion is to 
promulgate the theory that the prin- 
ciple and often sole purpose of book- 
keeping is not that of producing book- 
keepers. Statistics show us that 
approximately eighty-five percent of 
those who study bookkeeping and 
accounting never become _ book- 
keepers. In view of these statistics, 
would it not seem more logical to 
give the student something that he 
can really use when he leaves school, 
rather than so much training in tech- 
nique, which, after he leaves school, 
he will soon forget? Should we not 
modify our subject-matter somewhat 
and teach the subject from the stand- 
point of business organization and 
administration, thereby giving the 
student a comprehensive view of the 
relation existing between bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, business activities 
and enterprises? 


Presentation of Subject Matter 


The question naturally arises—how 
should the subject-matter be pre- 
sented if our aim in teaching account- 
ing is not to make bookkeepers? If 
the purpose of the bookkeeping and 
accounting courses is not that of 
making bookkeepers, what is the pur- 


pose? Why do we teach bookkeeping 
if we do not want our students to 
become bookkeepers? Our object is 
to give the student an idea of the 
relation that accounting has to busi- 
ness, consequently, we should begin 
our course with a study of business 
organization and administration, 
then, when the student begins to see 
this relationship we can go on and 
develop the subject more deeply and 
after that the possibilities are un- 
limited. Once the student becomes 
enthused over business problems and 
difficulties, which are continually ob- 
structing the path toward success, he 
will do such research work as will be 
most profitable to him. Instead of 
spending most of his time copying 
transactions in books and recording 
facts, he will turn his attention to 
such things as the proper compu- 
tation of depreciation, good will, re- 
serve for bad debts, and he will want 
to know what kind of an accounting 
system should be used in this par- 
ticular business and that particular 
business. In other words, he will 
begin to work for himself, on his own 
initiative, and he will become ana- 
lytical and, by so doing, will derive 
more from his study than he would 
were he to sit down and record an 
innumerable array of transactions, 
most of which are similar in character 
and, too often, are quite meaningless 
to him. 


Need of Accounting Records 


A discussion of the relationship 
existing between the different depart- 
ments in any business enterprise will 
show the student the need existing 
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for proper accounting records. After 
such a discussion the student should 
have learned that a large business is 
controlled, not by one individual, or 
a few individuals, not by a rule of 
thumb method, but by a depart- 
mentalized system—composed of 
groups of men, specialists in their 
particular field. Such departments as 
the sales department, purchasing de- 
partment, production department, 
and the finance department are man- 
aged by a department head or fore- 
man or manager, all employes in each 
department being directly responsible 
tothem. The department heads are in 
turn responsible to a Board of Direc- 
tors or any so-called supervising 
group of executives who have the 
task of directing the affairs of the 
enterprise. 


Statistics 


After a summarization of business 
organization, we should emphasize 
the functions of each department and 
the relationship existing between the 


INTERNAL 


Sales Manager } 
Purchasing Agent 
Production Manager 
Comptroller | 
Employment Agent __| 
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different departments, the way each 
department is dependent on the other, 
illustrating the general law of inter- 
dependence. When the functions and 
relationships of the different depart- 
ments have been shown, the question 
of responsibility should next be taken 
up. How is responsibility deter- 
mined? Each individual in any or- 
ganization is directly responsible to 
some one. To show this responsi- 
bility and to determine the extent 
thereof, a systematic record is kept. 
Such records may be financial in 
character and may also be of a dif- 
ferent nature. Statistical work and 
accounting work are very similar, the 
majority of records kept in any busi- 
ness pertaining to output, earnings, 


BUSINESS | 
( 


sales, expenses and surplus are usually 
financial statistics. 


Purpose of Accounting 


Hitherto, accounting has always 
been thought of as giving information 
to those external to the business. It 
has always been used to give only 
a history of what has been accom- 
plished and did not in any way help 
toward the anticipation of future 
conditions. However, those external 
to the business are not the only people 
who should have such information 
as regards the financial facts as ac- 
counting is able to give; but there 
are certain people in the business 
itself who have great need for finan- 
cial reports, or those internal to the 
business. Every business enterprise 
is related to two types of people— 
those external to the business and 
those internal. The following out- 
line will show these two groups, a 
few examples being given under each 
group: 


EXTERNAL 


Stockholders 

Bondholders 

Trade Creditors 

Credit Houses 

Government as to Income 
Tax, etc. 


Ue OWNS 


Financial Information 


Accounting should give financial 
information regarding the business to 
the Sales Manager, the Purchasing 
Agent, the Production Manager, and 
to all others internal to the business. 
The Sales Manager wants to know 
the amount of his sales during the 
past year; the amount and nature of 
expenses charged to his department. 
This information will then serve as a 
basis of comparison with other years 
and as an anticipatory element in 
determining future sales. The quan- 
tity of sales in a certain territory can 
often be anticipated a year ahead if 
proper records have been kept. A 
determination of credit risks can be 
made where proper records of credits 
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and collections have been kept by the 
credit man. The sales manager will 
know why the amount of his sales 
fluctuates and he will know just how 
much they have increased or dimin- 
ished, and will know which salesman 
is selling the most and which sales- 
man is responsible for the greatest 
overhead. He will know what per- 
centage of expenses have been in- 
curred, and what expense will prob- 
ably have to be incurred to bring the 
total volume of sales up to a certain 
standard. A graphical representation 
of his sales and his expenses, based on 
accounting records, will enable him 
to better manage his department, 
thereby increasing his volume of sales 
and at the same time decreasing his 
expenses. In other words, accounting 
records of the sales department will 
show its efficiency. The records will 
enable the business executive to place 
his finger on the individual directly 
responsible for the results as have 
been obtained according to the finan- 
cial reports presented. The efficiency 
and responsibility existing in all other 
departments can be ascertained and 
determined as has just been outlined 
in connection with the sales depart- 
ment. The business executive can, 
by looking at the various reports pre- 
sented to him at regular periods, de- 
termine just how his business is 
progressing. He can readily see 
which department is not maintaining 
a certain standard and which depart- 
ment is giving good results. Responsi- 
bility is readily discernible to him as he 
has a record of performances; and a 
perusal of the financial reports pre- 
sented to him will show just what is 
being done. 


The Statement Approach 


After a discussion of business or- 
ganization and the interrelationship 
existing within a business, and the 
need existing for financial reports for 
those external: and internal to the 
business, the nature of the informa- 
tion necessary should be discussed. 
This discussion includes financial 


statements and reports, and here we 
enter the field of accounting really 
for the first time thus far. The teach- 
ing of accounting should commence 
with financial statements, but this 
work should be preceded by a dis- 
cussion of business organization as 
already noted. Work in accounting 
should begin with a study of financial 
statements as giving summarized in- 
formation regarding financial facts of 
a business; because, it is in this sum- 
marized statement form that informa- 
tion is presented, not only to the 
business executive, but also to those 
external and internal to the business. 
The information given to those ex- 
ternal would be different than that 
given to those internal to the busi- 
ness. It would be more of a sum- 
marization because those internal to 
the business desire a detailed analysis 
of their respective departments, while 
those external do not need such an 
analytical summarization, neither do 
they care for information regarding 
the details of each department. What 
they want is a summary of the entire 
field of operations. 


Sources of Information 


After considering financial state- 
1ents, the next step in the procedure, 
which procedure is a development re- 
sulting from our approach to the sub- 
ject,is a study of the sources of all the 
information appearing on financial 
statements. This leads us to the ac- 
count as being the source of all such in- 
formation appearing on such state- 
ments. After considering the account, 
we proceed to the books of original en- 
try or abstracts, which we consider as 
containing all information contained 
in the accounts. Next we would take 
up business vouchers as being the 
written evidences of business trans- 
actions and the source of information 
appearing in the books of original 
entry. The study of vouchers takes 
us logically to a consideration of the 
business transaction. Our procedure 
as discussed above might appear then 
as follows: 
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I. Business Organization and 
Administration. 

A general discussion and 
study of business, the relation 
existing between  depart- 
ments, and the determination 
of responsibility of in- 
dividuals and groups in each 
department. 


II. Reports. 
1. Balance Sheet. 
2. Statement of Profit and 


Loss. 
3. Analytical Reports of 
Departments. 
III. Accounts. 


. Asset Accounts. 

. Liability Accounts. 

. Proprietorship Accounts 
. Income Accounts. 

. Expense Accounts. 


— 
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IV. Abstracts or Books of Origi- 
nal Entry. 
1. General Journal. 
2. Sales Journal. 
3. Purchases Journal. 
4. Cash Journal. 
(a) Receipts Journal. 
(b) Disbursements 
Journal. 
5. Modern Journal. 
(a) Opening Entries. 
(b) Current ‘Entries. 
(c) Adjusting Entries. 
(d) Closing Entries. 


V. Vouchers. 

1. Negotiable. 
(a) Checks. 
(b) Drafts. 
(c) Notes. 

2. Non-Negotiable. 
(a) Bank Forms. 
(b) Statement of 

Account. 

(c) Bills of Lading. 
(d) Invoices. 


VI. Transactions. 
1. Cash Transactions. 
2. Credit Transactions. 


The procedure outlined has not 
usually been followed heretofore in 
teaching the subject of bookkeeping 
and accounting in secondary schools. 
The usual practice has been to begin 
with the transaction and then follow 
through to the reports, just the re- 
verse of the plan suggested in this 
article. The student was given all 
books at once and was dropped into 
such.a maze of complexities that he 
struggled in vain to disentangle him- 
self therefrom and to form some kind 
of a judgment as to what it was all 
about. He absorbed very little in the 
process and became nothing more 
than a mechanical recorder of facts, 
understanding very little of the princi- 
ples involved and seeing nothing of the 
relationship existing between account- 
ing and the departments of a business 
enterprise. It seems more logical to 
begin with a general discussion of 
business organization and adminis- 
tration, showing the student the need 
for record keeping and just why book- 
keeping and accounting are necessary 
in business, then proceeding to a con- 
sideration of financial statements, to 
accounts, thence to abstracts and to 
vouchers, finally arriving at the trans- 
action. 


Laboratory Work 


Such a discussion and such a pro- 
cedure as suggested will give the 
student a better insight into business 
and the relation existing between ac- 
counting and business than would 
an intensive training in technique and 
in the mechanical recording of finan- 
cial facts, as has been done too much 
heretofore. In following the plan 
suggested above, some technique is 
quite essential and it is in the labora- 
tory that the principles and theories 
are practically applied to concrete 
problems, but the technical and 
mechanical side should never be over- 
done, so that the student becomes 
merely an automaton, a recorder of 
facts. An individual can readily 
learn the process of recording, and 
the mechanics thereof as soon as he 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 


by 


Cc. C. WILSON 


East High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We at once admit that Business 
English is not a separate dialect, dis- 
tinguished from other English. It is 
necessary, however, for all teachers to 
realize, at the beginning, that English 
for Business must possess certain 
specific qualities. 


For a long time we have associated 
rapid, straightforward, direct move- 
ments with a business-like manner. 
Speech, when concerned with a busi- 
ness transaction, should be similar. 
‘The crispness of a good business letter 
is partly due to the fact that it was 
composed and vocalized before it was 
arranged on paper. 


Directness and simplicity of speech 
are necessary elements of strength in 
making a convincing argument. The 
trouble is that so few of us can say 
it that way. Here, then, is the prob- 
lem we meet in teaching young folks 
to make the best possible application 
of English to business: How to speak 
to the point, simply and forcefully. 


Likewise, there was just two forces 
concerned in producing directness and 
simplicity of speech; namely, some- 
thing to say and the experience out 
of which to say it. The first one is 
the result of thought; the second one 
is acquired knowledge. Some folks 
acquire their knowledge from books, 
some from the school of practice, and 
others from both. For the purposes 
of English in business, the most 
evident and most significant part of 
the acquired knowledge is the vocabu- 
lary. Since business makes every 
possible contact with life, a business 
man’s vocabulary, and hence his 
reading, must be very broad and com- 
posite. Is the point clear, then, that 
the teacher of English for business 
has a treble task: first, to lay the 
broad foundation (the experience, if 


you please) ;ssccond, to guide thought 
and make it constructive, and, third, 
to train pupils to express thought in 
the most simple, direct manner with 
the vocabulary acquired? 


We will leave the reading plan to 
the ingenuity of the teacher and to 
the general English courses. All of 
us have been victims of teachers’ 
mistakes. How repulsive all classical 
English has become to some of us 
who had to memorize, analyze and 
criticize ““Comus” or “The lIdylls of 
the King’! How much better it 
would have been had we been led to 
love and seek the beautiful in Milton 
or Tennyson! 


Young people in the high school 
commercial course can be taught the 
use of simple direct English for busi- 
ness. Several years ago we started 
to blaze a new trail in that direction 
in the High School at Austin, Minne- 
sota. We believed then our plan had 
merit, we are quite fully convinced of 
the fact now. 


When the class in English for Busi- 
ness (we called it Business English 
then) met for the first time, it was 
for the purpose of the usual class 
organization, announcements, roll call 
and preliminary instructions. On the 
second day the instructor gave a 
demonstration to show how to make 
personal application for a position as 
an office clerk. The -third day cer- 
tain pupils were selected to leave the 
room and to enter again as strangers, 
making applications for work of vari- 
ous sorts. Many variations were 
used. Sometimes the applicant came 
in response to a newspaper advertise- 
ment, some were introduced by letter, 
some wanted work as messengers, 
some as maids and some as typists, 
clerks, salespeople, and so on. Not 
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only was a careful criticism made of 
every word uttered, but the manner 
of the person, his attitude, counte- 
nance, inflection of voice, perhaps 
even the kind of clothing were con- 
sidered. After the personal appli- 
cation had been made by each mem- 
ber of the class, several written appli- 
cations were made. | 


Several circumstances were ar- 
ranged in which the office clerk was 
given an idea about meeting callers, 
arranging appointments and securing 
information. In all such cases demon- 
strations were carried out and much 
practice work was done. As an ex- 
ample, two girls were seated about 
twenty feet apart, back to back, to 
carry on telephone conversations. 
One girl was instructed to call the 
office of Mr. Smith as her employer 
wished to talk to him. Of course, she 
first talked to the office clerk in Mr. 
Smith’s office. Then she briefly told 
what was wanted. Again she called 
when Mr. Smith was out, but made 
arrangements for an appointment 
with Mr. Smith for her emplover. 
Literally scores of such operations 
were carried out in which correct tele- 
phoning and office duties were prac- 
tised, with emphasis all the while on 
the oral expression, the English for 
Business, if you please. 


In making application for work 
each student was reminded that he 
was selling his services. He was aided 
by the instructor in analyzing the 
work required in the position he 
wished to apply for. His own actual 


qualifications were considered in their’ 


relation to the kind of work to be 
applied for. Pupils were only allowed 
to select the work that they could 
probably do. They were drilled to 
present their qualifications concisely 
and crisply, to smile, to be confident 
and to be frank. In short, they were 
drilled to make a good impression and 
an absolutely honest impression on 
the prospective employer. 


The aim of having the pupils make 
such application was to afford a prac- 


‘tical opportunity for definite oral ex- 


pression. The preliminary work was 
more extensive than that required 
for most themes in high school 
English, besides it was something 
about which the pupils were familiar. 
Then it was of more value to the 
pupil than an ordinary theme in that 
it was something they could use. 
Nearly everybody asks for employ- 
ment some time in life. Few know 
how to sell their services well. It 
must not be forgotten, also, that the 
fact that the work was oral made it 
of far more value than the old time 
theme. 


This course in English for Business 
was not a course in Salesmanship, 
except as selling is incident to busi- 
ness. 


The next assignment made covered 
several weeks. It was a brief intro- 
duction to salesmanship. The best 
salesmanship text obtainable was used 
as a class reference book, and certain 
reading assignments were made in it. 
The instructor “sold” a dozen 
“Venus” pencils to a pupil before 
the class, as a demonstration. The 
next day a boy brought an aluminum 
pan from home which he sold. 
Another boy went to a certain repre- 
sentative of a threshing machine com- 
pany and secured printed circulars 
and pictures of threshing machines 
from which he proceeded to sell 
threshing machines. This game was 
continued to the extent of our time. 
Pupils came to observe the salesman- 
ship of clerks in the downtown stores. 
Frequent criticisms and observations 
concerning good and poor salesman- 
ship were made and reported to the 
class, but the best part was that the 
pupils were enthusuastic in their 
work and they were getting real prac- 
tice in oral English. These selling 
talks, though oral, contained many 
points that it is difficult to find in 
anv more or Jess abstract theme. The 
pupils learned to select and organize 
material, they learned to ‘evaluate 
arguments, they learned to recognize 
the. incoherent, irrelevant and illog- 
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ical, they learned to build up coherent 
and logical arguments. They were 
really trying to convince a particular 
person about a particular thing. 


Immediately following this part of 
the course, and linking itself with it, 
was rapid survey of advertising. The 
first assignment was a report on any 
ten billboard advertisements that the 
pupil might see on his way home from 
school. Each advertisement reported 
and described was specifically located, 
so that the report could be verified. 
The selling force of several typical 
billboards was discussed. 


Another feature of the course, 
which was not so spectacular but 
which, nevertheless, was interesting 
and valuable, was the letter writing. 
A small group of the class was or- 
ganized into a:company doing a mer- 
chandising business. The others were 
customers. Each customer wrote a 
letter ordering certain goods. The 
company wrote an acknowledgment 
of the order. Then came the invoice. 
Then a letter containing part pay- 
ment. Then statements for the re- 
mainder. Some paid up promptly. 
Others did not and a series of col- 
lection letters were written. Each 
kind of letter was studied carefully 
and considerable freedom was given 
to exercise judgment concerning ap- 
propriateness after the circumstances 
were understood in each case. 


Several well known articles or 
brands of goods were selected from 
newspaper advertisements and from 
the store windows for each of which 
a selling letter was written to a 
wholesale buyer. Another series was 
written to individual consumers. The 
different points that would appeal to 
the different classes of buyers were 
studied out under the guidance of 
the instructor. Another series of 
selling letters were written in which 
an attempt was made to introduce a 
new article. Other selling letters were 
designed as circulars announcing a 
retail selling campaign. 


10 


Several plans were used to impress 
the value of the choice of words upon 
the minds of the pupils. For example, 
they were given a talk on trade names. 
Then the instructor announced cer- 
tain trade names asking what kind of 
an article each word signified, as 
“Tvory’’, ‘‘Reo’’, ‘Rexall’, ‘‘Reming- 
ton’’, etc. They were reminded that 
these same words signify the same 
kind of thing all over the United 
States. The point made was that 
these words were made to substitute 
the real names of the articles in the 
minds of many people, and hence were 
words of considerable power. 


Several lessons were interspersed, 
in a sort of elementary philology, to 
bring out the value of the choice of 
words. The origin and development 
of a few very striking words were 
explained. One such is the word 
“variety” and its large family of 
relatives—‘‘prevaricate,’’ ‘‘various,’’ 
etc. This word was picked up in 
Sanskrit, away back before the dawn 
of history when the root word meant 
a furrow. In those days the oxen 
dragged a crooked sapling to gouge 
out the furrow which was naturally 
crooked, showing, as we look back 
now, the germ of the ideas of variety 
or deviation from what was expected. 
We followed this word through its 
many interesting changes down to its 


present meanings. ‘Desk,’ “dish,” 
“robust,”’ ‘‘macadamize,’’ ‘‘gallows,’’ 
“‘thesaurus,’’ and a number of other 


words, perhaps forty or fifty, were 
assigned for study. The purpose was 
to get pupils to realize the great, 
rich, fullness of meaning that many 
modern words contain. Incidentally, 
the pupils learned many new things 
about the dictionary. It became a 
book of value, a regular treasure house 
for them. Some actually said they 
enjoyed the work because it was so 
interesting. 


Pupils can not be taught anything 
about the choice of words, until they 
know something about the niceties or 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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COMMERCIAL PART-TIME COOPERATIVE CLASSES 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.* 


The part-time commercial classes 
were actually started in Rochester, 
in September, 1917, through the in- 
fluence of Mr. F. G. Nichols, Director 

of Business Educa- 
The Start tion, cooperating 
with the Committee 
on Education and the Chamber of 
Commerce. In August the Chamber 
of Commerce sent out a circular letter 
to a large number of business offices. 
This letter described the proposed 
plan and suggested that the reader 
fill in and return an enclosed blank 
form for an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Education. 
The replies to these letters were very 
encouraging and the interviews which 
followed were even more gratifying. 
By September there had been listed 
all the positions for which there 
were students available. The above 
facts are splendid evidence of the 
cooperative, progressive spirit of the 
Rochester business men. 


A canvass in the schools had been 
made in June, so the approximate 
number of part-time 
students were 
known. Because 
there were only thir- 
teen students registered for the work 
in East High and the same number 
registered in West High it was decided 
that one teacher going from one school 
to the other alternating weeks should 
handle both classes. 

As the business man had been sold 
the plan, the position of the school 
was at this point much like that of 


Students 
and Schools 





an employment 
Assignments bureau. Here were 
the specifications 


and requirements of an existing job, 
for which the school attempted to 
pick two students who seemed best 
suited, both from the standpoint of 
education and personal qualifications, 
to handle the work. Geographical 
conditions also had to be considered, 
as the students came from two high 
schools (East and West). It would 
not be satisfactory to either employer 
or student if the distance from the 
home to work was too great. The 
student had to do his own bargaining 
and finally make secure his own 
position. The school simply told 
him where to apply. 
Before the student takes up his duties 
at the office, he is given a sheet— 
“Suggestions to Students’’—which 
pictures the seriousness of business, 
as well as giving cer- 


Report tain detailed sugges- 
Forms tions. Each student 
on his return to 


school is required to have ready for 
the teacher a detailed weekly account 
of his business experience. This form 
shows the kind of work performed 
each day and the amount of time 
spent on each kind. It also shows 
the total hours spent on each:'type 
of work for the week. This weekly 
work report is transferred to’ a’ pér- 
manent record card which: is kept 
on file to determine whether «or 
not the student is receiving the 
proper variety of practice training. 


*NOTE.—The information contained in this article was obtained through a personal 
interview by one of our representatives with S. B. Carkin, Director of Commercial Education 


at Rochester, N. Y. 


It covers a subject that is of interest to commercial teachers and school 


officials in every city of the United States. It shows what has been accomplished and what 
is being done in the part-time cooperative classes in Rochester. 


Senior students pursuing the general clerical, stenographic and retail selling courses are 


given an opportunity to work in an office or store and attend school alternate weeks. 


Two 


pupils are assigned to each position; when one is in school the other is at work, and vice versa. 
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Since school credit is given for 
business experience it is desirable 
to know the progress of the student 
from the employer’s viewpoint. The 
employer is asked to fill out monthly, 
or just before school reports are 
issued, a blank report form which is 
considered in making up the monthly 
grades of the student. The report 
of the employer is of a general nature 
and tends to show whether or not the 
student is making progress with the 
business man. Such qualifications as 
industry, punctuality, initiative, cour- 
tesy, and neatness appear on the 
report. A blank space is left after 
each qualification where the employer 
may make suggestions. Some very 
interesting and helpful suggestions 
have been made by the business man. 
Cooperative classes is a name well 
applied to the part-time work. Co- 
operation means to give as well as to 
receive, and this is especially true 
in this plan. A firm 
which will not give 
a little time for prac- 
tical instruction to 
the student-worker is not the type of 
house to choose for this work. The 
instruction which the firm gives can 
not be too elementary, but after the 
foundation is laid, the wider the range 
_ of instruction the better. Teachers 
who, perhaps, do not favor the plan, 
or even teachers who do not care 
much one way or another are gener- 
ally stones in the path of progress. 
Rochester has been very fortunate 
with both firms and teachers (this 
refers particularly to teachers of 
history, civics, and such subjects 
which are not given by the regular 
part-time teacher). It has been evi- 
dent during the past three semesters 
that through the spirit of cooperation 
much has been accomplished in prac- 
tical instruction for the benefit of the 
students. 

One feature of the plan which is en- 
tirely different from that of most 
other cities is that the teacher of the 


Teachers 
and Firms 


class (that is, the 
The commercial teacher 
Coordinator who has the regular 
part-time subjects) 
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does the work of the so-called coor- 
dinator. The work of the coordinator 
is very important, but in some cities 
where it has been made a special 
work, separate from the teaching, 
much criticism has arisen concerning 
the cost. One argument in favor of 
the part-time teacher as the coor- 
dinator is that the work is done first 
hand. The teacher knows the 
student, and after becoming ac- 
quainted with the cooperating firms 
is the natural medium, or go between. 
Up to the present only seniors in 
the commercial course have been 
eligible for the part-time work. An 
attempt has been made to keep this 
plan before the other 
students in other de- 
partments as a goal 
for which to work. 
This does not mean 
that students in other departments 
are barred from part-time work; it 
simply means that the senior com- 
mercial students are trained for such 
office positions as this plan offers and 
they are therefore chosen. The sub- 
jects for this course are not neces- 
sarily exactly the same for every stu- 
dent. The required subjects are com- 
mercial English and correspondence, 
advertising, salesmanship and _ busi- 
ness organization, commercial law, 
one semester and economics the other, 
and American history with civics. 
The electives are reporting principles, 
advanced bookkeeping, elocution and 
public speaking. 

Because the plan is not wholly out of 
the experimental stage it may be un- 
wise to prophesy. However, at 
present it is the opinion of all who are 
in touch with the 
work that the boy or 
girl is both a better 
student and a better 
worker because of having had the 
part-time training. Certainly if we, 
in terms of salary, attempt to com- 
pare the regular commercial graduate 
with the part-time commercial gradu- 
ate we shall find that the part-time 
graduate is in the lead. No one can 
deny the value of practical experience, 
but many, through practical experi- 


Subjects of 
Part-Time 
Courses 


Experience 
and Credits 
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ence received after leaving school, have 
realized the opportunities which they 
let drift by while in school. Some of 
the part-time students have had this 
same awakening, but not before it 
was too late to take advantage of 
some of the opportunities. The school 
allows 30 credits for one school year 
for this business experience. This is 
equivalent to one full school subject 
and one-half. Only one-half the 
credits allowed full-time subjects are 
granted part-time subjects. While the 
actual school attendance is cut in half, 
it is felt that because of the quickened 
conception and interest of the student, 
much more than half of the regular 
subject-matter is generally covered. 
The kind of work in which the student 
becomes somewhat experienced may 
be classified as follows: General 
clerical, typing, stenographic, filing, 
bookkeeping, adding machine, and 
dictaphone. 

Since September, 1917, sixty-eight 
students have been graduated from 
the part-time course. Of this number 
many have stood very high in their 
classes. In June, 
1918, in West High 
School, where there 
exists what is known as the ‘‘Honor 
Roll,”’ four of the twenty-one students 
on this list were of the part-time 
group. While, naturally, not all the 
graduates have remained with the 
firm where they were employed part- 
time, yet there are many who are still 
with the same firm. Of the seventeen 
graduates last January, sixteen re- 
mained permanently with the house 
where they were employed part-time. 
One company which has been co- 
operating ever since the plan was 
inaugurated had employed full-time 
all the students it ever employed part- 
time. And every one of these workers 
is still employed by this firm. The 
following is a brief record of what 
some of the part-time graduates are 
now doing: One boy is making splen- 
did progress in the advertising de- 


.Graduates 


partment of a large firm where he 
was employed part-time. Another 
bov is assistant to the employment 
manager of a large business in which 
he was employed part-time. One 
girl is assistant secretary to the presi- 
dent of one of the largest manufactur- 
ing houses of its kind in the country. 
All the girls have good stenographic 
or general clerical positions. So far 
as it is known none are unemployed: 
As far as the student is concerned, no 
emphasis has ever been given to 
money. Salary has always been 
rated as a secondary factor. Never- 
theless it must be 
admitted that the 
economic assistance 
received has made it possible for more 
than one boy and girl to finish the 
high school course. This, however, 
does not lessen the value of the plan 
for those who might be able to finish 
the regular high school course. The 
following figures are at least inter- 
esting: The average wage paid is 
about $10 a week. Last term the 
lowest wage paid was $8 a week and 
the highest was $14.68 a week. The 
total earnings of the entire group 
(twenty-six students) from Septem- 
ber, 1918, was $1,984.34 an average 
of $76.32 per student for one term or 
twenty weeks. The total earnings of 
both groups (twenty-eight students) 
from January, 1918, to June, 1918, 
was $2,434.75 an average of $*6.9€ per 
student. The total earnings of both 
groups (thirty-four students) from 
September, 1918, to January, 1919, 
was $3,494.37 an average of $102.77! 
per student. The total earnings of all 
the students from September, 1917, to 
January, 1919, is $7,913.50?. 

Of the one hundred and two students 
we have placed since September, 1917, 
not one has had to give up his position 
because he didn’t make good. There 
have, however, been several cases 
where business, home, and school in- 
fluence had to be brought into effect 
in order to accomplish the desired 

(Concluded on page 25) 


Salaries 


1Extra month enforced vacation when fifty percent of the students worked full time. 


2Does not include summer earnings. 
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20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


The most extensively used bookkeeping and accounting system in the 
schools of the United States. Officially approved and recommended by the 
Territorial Text Book Commission for use in all High Schools in Alaska. 
Widely used in the schools of Canada. There is an opportunity for students 
to study “zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” in one or more 
schools, public or private, in practically every city in the United States, 
Canada or Alaska. It is also taught in China, Greece, British Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Philippine Islands—in fact, wherever bookkeeping is taught in 
English, “‘2zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” will be found in use. 
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SCOPE 


Part I—Introductory Work 
Construction of Accounts 
Recording Transactions 
The Journal 
Posting 
The Ledger 
Trial Balances 
Inventories 
Balance Sheets 
Profit and Loss Statements 
Closing the Ledger 
Sixty Short Exercises developing 

principles 
Practice Set, with or without 
vouchers 


Part II—Intermediate Work 
Partnership Bookkeeping 
Accounts with Partners 
Accounts with Fixed Assets 
Accounts with Expense 
Accruals and Deferred Items 
Consignments 
ommission 
Controlling Accounts 
C. O. D. Shipments 
Graphic Charts 
Twenty-six Short Exercises de- 
veloping principles 
Practice Set, with or without 
vouchers 


Part III—Advanced Work 
Corporation Accounting 
orporate Accounts 
Controlling Accounts 
Selling Expense Accountr 
Branch Store Accounts 
Accounts for a Manufacturing 
Business 
The Cash Journal 
Four Short Exercises developing 
principles 
Practice Set, with or without 
vouchers 


Part IV—Advanced Work 
Cost Acccunting 
Method of Costing 
Elements of Cost 
Book Inventories 
The Voucher System 
The Working Sheet 
Two Short Exercises developing 
principles 
Practice Set with vouchers 


For Supplementary Work 
Auto. Accessories Set without 
vouchers 
Commission Set without vouch- 


ers 
Single Entry Set without vouch- 
ers 





SELECTING A 
BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


In selecting a system of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, there are certain 
vital matters for consideration. 


1. It must be adapted to existing con- 
ditions; that is, it must be so arranged that it may 
be adapted to your methods of giving instruction. 
You may wish a system suitable for teaching stu- 
dents in day or night schoo!. You may wish a 
system arranged for teaching in resident classes 
or by correspondence. 


2. It must be based on sound prin- 
ciples. If the principles are properly developed, 
the student will make better progress both in school 
and in the office, thereby reflecting the quality of 
the instruction received. ' 


3. It must be presented in an inter- 
esting manner and must be practical. 
Unless the subject is presented in an interesting 
manner, it will be difficult to get the desired re- 
sults. If the system is theoretical and not prac- 
tical, students will not be properly fitted for the 
vocation for which they sought training. 

4. It must be up-to-date, thereby 
reflecting modern business methods and accounting 
practice and procedure. 


You are not requested to con- 
sider ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting’’ because of its 
extensive use, but because of its 
merits. It has always been sold 
only on its merits and it will con- 
tinue to be sold on that basis. You 
are invited to compare it with other 
bookkeeping texts and we are will- 
ing to depend on your judgment. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUB} 
309 WEST THIRD STREET 
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SALIENT 
FEATURES 


1. So far as possible, 
related subjects are con- 
sidered in connection 
with the topic under 
consideration. 


2. The typographical 


arrangement of the text 
in presenting the differ- 
ent topics in an open 
style makes it easier to 
study and comprehend. 


3. The text follows 
the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, Uniform 
Sales Act and Bulk Sales 
Act, uniformly adopted 
in al) the states, making 
it absolutely modern in 
every respect. 


4. The style of lan- 
guage used is adapted 
to the capacity of the stu- 
dent, being simple, clear 
and concise. 


5. The History of a 
law suit affords an op- 
portunity to consider 
many interesting topics 
connected with court 
procedure. 


6. Teachers furnish- 
ed with hardbook con- 


taining questions and 
cases or class discus- 


By sion. 
P. B.S. Peters 














The prominence given to Commercial Law in courses of study in 
recent years is evidence of its educational and practical value. There is 
probably no other subject containing so many elements of human in- 
terest. Nor is there another subject that affords such an excellent 
means of developing logical reasoning and precise thinking, as a study 
of the laws relating to business affairs. 

But the trouble in the past has been to secure a text that presented 
the subject in a pedagogical manner, within the grasp of students and 
one with which a teacher without a legal training could secure good results. 

Peters’ Commercial Law presents this subject in a scholarly manner, 
yet so simply that it can be readily comprehended by any student. 








ane ae 50 cents. 
BLISHING COMPANY | cadet Sp totam f aoe tonal 
suitable for class use nor you do 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | not wish to retain it for personal 


use. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
LABORATORY WORK 


Journalizing. Journalizing may been termed a mental process by which transactions 
are analyzed and the debits and credits to which they give rise determined. It is a process 
which must take place before a transaction can be recorded intelligently in any record. The 
simplest type among books of original entry is one in which all the transactions of the business 
are recorded in chronological order. This book is known as the “‘journal.’’ In accounting 
practice it is customary to use several journals, recording only one class of transaction in each. 
For the purpose of drill and in teaching the fundamental principles of bookkeeping, most teach- 
ers require students to do a certain amount of journalizing in the early part of the bookkeeping 
course. All transactions may be recorded in journal form and the exercise appearing below 
is presented for journalizing practice. 


Exercise No. 1 


The following represent certain transactions of J. B. Sprague for the 
month of May: 
May 1. J. B. Sprague invested $2,000.00 in the retail clothing business. 
Bought of Smith Bros., on account, merchandise per invoice of 
this date, $219.65. 
Paid one month’s rent, $60.00. 
2. Bought of Cohen Bros., on account, merchandise per invoice of 
this date, $78.53. 
3. Sold C. D. Lawrence, on account, merchandise per order No. 1 
$44.00. 
4. Bought of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, for cash, merchandise per 
invoice of May 2, $225.50. 
Bought of the Chicago Clothing Co., for cash, merchandise, $842.76. 
5. Sold L. M. Hill, for cash, merchandise, $110.00. 
Sold C. H. Taft, on account, merchandise per order No. 2, $62.50. 
7. Paid Cohen Bros. $78.53, in full for bill purchased on the 2d. 
Sold Clarence Hart, on account, merchandise per order No. 3, 
$110.00. 
9. Bought of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, on account, merchandise per 
invoice of May 7, $172.85. 
10. -~ C. D. Lawrence, on account, merchandise per order No. 4, 
$88.50. 
11. Received $60.00 from Clarence Hart, to apply on account. 
12. Bought of Cohen Bros., on account, merchandise per invoice of 
this date, $87.50. 
14. Received $62.50 from C. H. Taft, in payment for bill sold him 
on the 6th. 
15. Bought of Eisenberg & Settle, on account, merchandise per invoice 
of May 13, $208.23. 
17. Bought of Smith Bros., on account, merchandise per invoice of 
this date, $170.40. 
18. Paid ‘nie & Settle $208.23, in full for bill purchased on the 
15th. 
Sold C. H. Taft, on account, merchandise per order No. 5, $88.50. 
19. Sold Clarence Hart, on account, merchandise per order No. 6, 
$21.25. 
21. Received $30.00 from C. D. Lawrence, to apply on account. 
Received cash from T. O. Bales for 2 suits of clothes, $90.00. 
16 
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24. Paid Smith Bros., $100.00, to apply on account. 

26. Received cash from Clarence Hart in full for bill sold on the 19th, 
$21.25. 

30. Paid Hart, Schaffner & Marx $172.85, for bill bought on the gth. 

31. Paid bookkeeper’s salary, $80.00; clerk’s salary, $65.00. ° 


INSTRUCTIONS: Journalize the above transactions, post (allow 
fifteen lines for the Cash, Sales, and Purchases accounts, and five lines for 
each of the other accounts), take a Trial Balance, and prepare a Balance 
Sheet (inventory of merchandise May 31, $1,410.30) and a Statement of 
Profit and Loss. 





The Modern Use of the General Journal. Where special books are provided for 
the recording of transactions with purchases, sales and cash, only such entries are recorded 
therein which can not be recorded in the special journals. By the use of these special journals, 
three principal classes of transactions are taken out of the general journal and entered in these 
separate records. An analysis of the transactions of the mercantile business will show that a 
majority of its transactions involve the purchase and sale of merchandise and the receipt and 
payment of cash. There remains to be recorded in the general journal, therefore, only entries 
which may be classified as follows: 


Opening Entries. 
Current Entries. 
Adjusting Entries. 
Closing Entries. 


Pen 


The following exercise is given to demonstrate the use of the general journal in connection 
with the preparation of adjusting and closing entries and to provide practice in the preparation 
of a Balance Sheet and a Statement of Profit and Loss. 


Exercise No. 2 


The Trial Balance of D. C. Brown, on December 31, 1919, is as follows: 


SL Sos Saba dWeeet a ie ee cade 6o sku Cree een $ 450.00 
es mee 5 2s ka kane eens 2,150.00 
Merchandise Inventory, Jan. 1..................... 1,500.00 
en cnn Jen td ena dd} ohaene nasa bh ciel 200.00 
EEE ELEY SE Ee ee Te 350.00 
a's a wins do hd bin oh Fe oes pra eal eue eins $ 200.00 
Ns oaks kes hed ae dun ans dea bo eiede-anl 1,800.00 
le as SS sao owe cow a dedha baleen 1,970.00 
ee ee Sn ss co a k's nce kn'y dle We SSK 120.00 
RA Ae Np EA GS Be eg cos ee Se ee PP 8,000.00 
AE ES OATES ae Pe, Pe Pear oe 6,000.00 
SP ELIEESTCOLE YS OCTET TE PO TOT 340.00 
FTONEOS TEMUNOES. . : . 5 5 oo oc ocd e bine es 860.00 





$11,970.00 $11,970.00 


INSTRUCTIONS: 1. Make a Balance Sheet and a Statement of 
Profit and Loss. (Inventory of Merchandise December 31, $1,200.00.) 





2. On loose ledger paper open the accounts given in Brown’s Trial 
Balance. (Allow five lines for each account.) 


~ 3. On a sheet of journal paper make the entries necessary to adjust 
and close Brown’s ledger. 


4. Post these entries and rule the accounts that balance. 
17 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON ACCOUNTING AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BETTERMENT OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL COURSES IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 


CHARLES S. ROCKEY, C. P. A.* 
(Continued from September Number) 


ANY plants were working on Air 
Service cost plus, Navy fixed 
price and cost plus, and Motor Trans- 
port cost plus contracts. Again time 
was the essence of so many of these 
contracts, so we had great difficulty 
with the item of spoilage, as to whether 
large amounts in many cases were 
due to the negligence of the con- 
tractor for which he would be charged, 
or whether such cost was an overhead 
on which he would usually be paid a 
profit. 


Value of Cost Records. The 
Federal Trade Commission in 1916 
published two small pamphlets, which 
I am sure you have all read, which 
were issued to business men and the 
public, one entitled ‘A System of 
Accounts for Retail Merchants’ and 
the other ‘Fundamentals of a Cost 
System for Manufacturers.” The 
Commission made the statement that 
one hundred thousand American cor- 
porations were operating’ at a loss 
because they were selling their pro- 
duct below cost, as their cost records 
were inadequate and they were form- 
ing their basis for selling prices on 
such guesses as, Smith states: ‘Well, 
if Jones can sell that item for $4.00, 
with his costly office force, I can sell 
it for $3.80; then Blank states that 
“If Jones can sell that item for $3.80, 
when he has such high paid factory 
superintendents and a new costly 
factory, I can sell it for $3.60,” and 
so on down the line. It has been 
surprising how often business men 
have remarked that they have read 
these ‘pamphlets and they have 
created a considerable demand for 
installing adequate accounting and 
cost systems. 


Demand for Accountants. The 
Federal Trade Commission has ren- 
dered excellent service in training and 
providing experienced accountants for 
the Railroad Administration, Post- 
office, War Industries Board and its 
Price Control Committee, Fuel Ad- 
ministration, Food Administration, 
etc., for the conduct of investigations 
for price fixing control. The demand 
on all accounting firms for men 
experienced in public work in the 
last few years has been tremendous. 
Up to three years ago a large firm 
in Philadelphia which had a staff of 
eighty accountants in its Philadelphia 
office had fewer than three or four of 
its thirty or forty senior accountants 
leaving their employ each year. The 
tempting offers from private concerns 
and from the Government for ex- 
perienced and even for men that have 
had only one year’s experience in 
public firms has resulted in this firm 
having today fewer than six men on 
its staff, other than the partners, 
who were with them a few years ago. 
As a result, public accounting firms 
have trained considerable numbers 
of men in public work who were 
formerly accountants and_ book- 
keepers employed by private firms. 
The Government has also trained a 
large number of men in investigating 
work of all kinds. An experienced 
accountant would be sent out with 
six, eight or ten former bookkeepers 
and such men would receive the value 
of his instruction by observing his 
methods during the conduct of an 
audit or investigation. 


Reading Material for Teachers. 
At the present time the Federal Trade 
Commission is conducting exami- 


*Mr. Rockey is a member of the firm of Wiegner, Rockey & Co., Certified Public 
Accountants, Philadelphia, Pa., and Havana, Cuba. 
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nations into the cost of twenty-six 
lines of industry, coal, leather, etc. 
Teachers would find interesting read- 
ing in the report of the Commission 
on its investigation into the Meat 
Packers Trust and other publications 
of this commission. 

The most important statement 
made by all these commissions is the 
fact that almost everywhere they 
found poor methods of bookkeeping 
In numerous industries there were 
no attempts to standardize accounting 
practice, no uniformity in rates of 
depreciation, no classification of what 
was direct labor and what was in- 
direct Jabor, or whether certain items 
of equipment were expendable or 
should be set up as a capital item. 

Uniform Accounting Practice. 
In some cases thousands of investi- 
gations were made of a particular 
industry and the urgent need became 
more generally apparent for every 
industry to have uniform accounting 
practice. Many industries realized 
this before the investigations of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
printing trade, for example, through 
the American Typothetae having 
engaged the services of a number of 
accountants several years ago to 
prepare a uniform system for printers 
which is in almost universal use to- 
day among progressive members of 
that trade. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission suggested uniform accounting 
systems for coke, iron and steel manu- 
facturers, coal mining companies, etc., 
and the Fuel Administration sug- 
gested outlines of accounts for retail 
coal dealers. We have had standar- 
dized accounting for railroads and 
public utilities, such as electric light 
companies, water companies and gas 
companies, either through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the 
various State Public Utilities Com- 
missions as well as standard systems 
of accounting for municipalities of 
certain classes. 

Standardization and Its Value. 
At first accounting systems were 
designed for individual businesses, 
later for particular industries, but 
now standardization must take place, 
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adapting these systems for industries 
to a larger unit, the Government’s 
common end, so that the Government 
will have proper statements for con- 
solidation and comparison. 

Standardization first provides a 
correct and common basis upon 
which each individual business may 
make periodical comparison of its 
own results with the operations of 
other businesses in the same line. By 
comparing its own individual state- 
ment with the consolidated state- 
ment of other concerns in like busi- 
ness, comparing its own percentage 
of direct labor, material and various 
items of overhead to the combined 
average of its competitors and in this 
way ascertain its own degree of in- 
efficiency or efficiency compared to 
the whole. Secondly, prevents 
changes of accounting practice. Often 
when a new chief accountant is 
employed by a firm he usually wants 
to put into operation some of his pet 
hobbies which were used at his former 
place of employment, attempting to 
install in an ice cream factory certain 
theories which he had used in an 
automobile factory, etc. This has 
resulted in the past, where there have 
been numerous changes of account- 
ants, in-the impossibility of securing 
proper information from their records. 
Thirdly, an opportunity is presented 
to the Federal Government to catch 
the tax slacker. By a comparison 
of tax reports in the same line of 
business, an average net profit may 
be ascertained and those _ reports 
which show a smaller profit than the 
average, will be the ones to be most 
closely investigated. 

Cause of Changes in Recent 
Years. The 1917 law on incomes 
and excess profits caused a revolution 
in the make-up of most Balance 
Sheets and today Balance Sheets 
differ radically from those published 
prior to the commencement of the 
Worll War. These differences are 
chiefly in plant values, inventories, 
reserves and debit items, such as 
deferred charges to advertising and 
to future operations, good will, etc. 

(Concluded in next issue) 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Robert E. Sun- 
derland, who has 
been Principal of 
the Commercial 
Department in the 
High School at 
Huntingdon, Pa., 
during the past 
in charge of the 





is 
Shortrand Department of the Boys’ 
High School at Reading, Pa., this 


two years, 


year. Mr. Sunderland has an envi- 
able reputation as a teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand, Commercial Law and 
other commercial subjects. 


Lucille A. Chase, who taught in 
the State Normal School at Valley 
City, North Dakota, last year, is 
teaching in the High School at 
Wadena, Minnesota, this year. 


M. R. Smith, formerly owner of 
the Springfield Business College and 
later City Occupational Tax Collector 
of Springfield, is Principal of the 
Commercial Department in the High 
School at Marion, Ohio, this year. 


J. H. Kutscher, for the past four 
years teacher of advanced shorthand 
and bookkeeping in Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has accepted 
a position with the Spencerian School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Spencerian 
School is fortunate in getting Mr. 
Kutscher as he is an aggressive and 
popular teacher. We congratulate 
them both. 


F. W. Ingler has the chair of com- 
merce at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. He reports a large en- 


rollment in the Department of Com- 
merce. 


E. M. Bruce, 
who — graduated 
from the Danville, 
Indiana, State 
Normal School, 
is in charge of the 
Commercial De- 

™ partment of the 
High School at Frankfort, Ky., this 
vear. 





‘Department in the 
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Rena A. Downs 
of Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, is teaching 
in the Commercial 
Department of the 
Oklahoma City 
High School. 





A. R. Shigley, Superintendent of 
Schools at Greenville, Michigan, last 
year, recently wrote that he is now 
Superintendent of Schools at Alle- 
gan, Michigan. He also states that 
Miss Lillian Nelson, of Big Rapids, 
has succeeded Miss Helen McLane, 
commercial teacher, at Allegan. 
“W. R. Booker, formerly High 
School Principal, has succeede1 me 
as Superintendent of Schools at 
Greenville and Mrs. Dora DeRuiter 
will remain as commercial teacher.” 


H. L. Watts, formerly in charge of 
the Commercial Department at Char- 
leroi, Pa., is an instructor of book- 
keeping in the East High School at 
Rochester, N. Y., this vear. His 
brother, A. J. Watts, who was in 
charge of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in Minersville, Pa., last year, 
is teaching commercial subjects in 
the Cass Township High School this 
year. 


D. P. McDonald, formerly with 
the Newark Business College, has 
purchased the Bryant & Stratton 
Business College at Louisville, Ky. 


R. W. Clement, now teaching in 
the High School at Plainfield, N. J., 
came from the Holyoke, Mass., High 
School where he taught last year. 


Jessie Uhl, a 
graduate of the 
Office Training 
School, Columbus, 
Ohio, is in charge 
of the Commercial 


Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
High School. 
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“Jeonm i 
Cooper is now 
Principal of the 
Commercial De- 
partment and in- 
structor in higher 
accounting in the 

evening school of 
the Dakota Business College, Fargo, 
N. Dakota. He has been connected 
with this institution for four vears 
and is to be complimented upon his 
success as a progressive commercial 
teacher. , 





Jesse H. Newlen, late Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Lincoln, Nebr., 
is the new Superintendent of Schools 
at Denver, Colorado. 


Frederick M. Peckham is the 
new Director of the School of Com- 
merce at Ohio University. Professor 
Milo Kimball, one of the instructors 
at the Ohio University last year, is 
now in the School of Commerce and 
Finance at Boston University. 


George W. Eckelberry is a new 
instructor of accounting in the De- 
partment of Commerce of the Ohio 
State University, assisted by J. H. 
Lewis and E. S. Stimson. 


Charles Menz, for several years 
connected with the Troy, N. Y., Busi- 
ness College, is now connected with 
the Michigan Business and Normal 
College, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


A. E. Patton, Director of Instruc- 
tion in the Massillon Commercial In- 
stitute, called at our office recently. 
He wrote October 9, saying, ‘‘the In- 
stitute opened two weeks ago with 
a splendid enrollment.” 


Judson S. Hill, President of the 
Morristown Normal and Industrial 
School, Morristown, Tenn., called at 
our office October 27. 


E. A. Ludtke, formerly commercial 
teacher at Austin, Texas, is in charge 
of the Commercial Department of the 
Eau Claire, Wis., High School this 
year. 
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Margaret E. 
O’Neil, commer- 
cial teacher in the 
Richmond, _ Ind., 
High School last 
year, is teaching 
commercial = sub- 
jects in the High 
School at Xenia, Ohio, this year. 





W. M. Dowden, for several years 
connected with the Metropolitan 
Business College at Elgin, IIl., has 
purchased the Lansing Business Uni- 
versity, Lansing, Mich. E. E. 
Winters, who formerly taught in 
this school, is now teaching in the 
Detroit Business Institute. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 10) 


distinctions of meaning. The little 
study in the origins of words opened 
the way for niceties of meaning and 
incidentally taught the habit of ask- 
ing the dictionary. 


We did not delude the pupils into 
thinking that we were giving them a 
course in salesmanship, neither did 
we let them think we had made man- 
agers out of them. We tried to im- 
press the fact that we started out to 
give a training in practical English 
for Business. We might have called 
it Practical English to distinguish :t 
from much that now parades in 
secondary schools as Business Eng- 
lish. This was written, however, not 
to criticize what some one else does 
poorly, but to offer a contribution 
toward the training of teachers who 
are wasting the time of pupils and 
who are making themselves a laugh- 
ing stock before the business world 
by the older methods of teaching 
Business English. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GENTLEMEN: 


I do not like the idea of Mr. Strickler 
dragging the dead horse out and burying it. 
He should have named an account for the 
poor horse, and given him a decent burial. 
Up here we incinerate them. When I was a 
boy we lost a valuable horse belonging to 
the family. He got tired of living, and hung 
himself with his halter. We felt the loss 
severely. I am perfectly willing he should 
keep the horse out of the Profit and Loss 
account; but want him to name an account 
for the dead horse. It doesn’t seem to me 
that a dead horse account is necessary, as 
we are not likely to have very many dead 
horses to incinerate or bury. 


I appreciate Mr. Strickler’s article very 
much. It is very interesting and sensible; 
but he has in some way gotten a poor idea 
of the work being done in the public schools, 
especially in the schools of this section of the 
country. Here we are turning out pupils 
capable of doing the work of bookkeeping 
and accounting. 


Yours respectfully, 


W. P. POTTER, 
Iron Mountain High School, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Recently a copy of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’”’ 
found its way to my desk. Although it was 
not addressed in my name, I had the pleasure 
of reading it, and I am taking this opportu- 
nity of saying that the articles in it were fine. 
I was able to secure many valuable ideas out 
of reading them which gave me a new inspir- 
ation. I hope I may have the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the next issues. 


Sincerely yours, 
GEO. R. HARRINGTON, Director, 


Montgomery School of Commerce, 
Norristown, Pa. 


‘“‘The Balance Sheet’’ will be mailed 
to any commercial teacher or any school 
official interested in commercial .educa- 
tion. In making up an addressograph 
list, your name must have been omitted 
in some manner. Weare glad you called 
our attention to it and in the future you 
will receive all issues regularly. 


To THE EDITor: 


The constant dripping of water will wear 
away the most solid and hardest stone. So 
it is with the course of Salesmanship and 
Efficiency as being taught in the High School 
or Business College. Although there are 
thousands of salesmen in this country, many 
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of them do not know how to sell. Too many 
are mere ordertakers content with only a 
meager living. WHY SHOULD NOT 
SALESMANSHIP BE ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT OCCUPATIONS 
OF TODAY? If we are to make it so, the 
schools of the country will have to give 
Salesmanship its proper standing in their 
Commercial Courses. Business has grown 
so great that one can not come in contact 
with anything where business principles are 
not in some way or other involved, and sales- 
manship is the most important factor in bus- 
iness. 


The principles of Salesmanship are being 
reduced almost to a science. The salesman 
of today must know the theory of his art 
before going out to sell, or he will be out- 
classed by his competitors who have made 
a study of the theory. Another reason for 
scientific selling is competition. Never before 
in the history of this country has competition 
been so keen; never before has there been 
such a demand for efficient salesmanship. 


Salesmanship not only teaches the student 
how to sell, but it awakens the “positive 
qualities” of the individual and brings to 
light the “hidden possibilities,’’ thereby 
instilling in the young person that hypnotical 
analysis of success. It gets the student to 
THINKING what success means, for “as 
a man thinketh so wiil he become.” 


Talks should be given before the classes by 
leading business men and salesmen of the 
city in order to give the student the practical 
point of contact along with his knowledge 
of the theroetical, for especially in business 
work, we should let the dark places of theory 
be illuminated by the searchlight of practice. 


E. F. GARDEMANN, 


Wasatch Academy, 
Mount Pleasant, Utah. 


The editor attended the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Convention at Indianapolis 
on October 21. Oneof the subjects 
on the program for discussion was 
“Teaching of Salesmanship as a 
Part of the Commercial Course.’’: The 
consensus of opinion in the Round-Table 
discussion was that Salesmanship is a 
subject of such vital importance that it 
should, by all means, be included in 
the commercial course. 


The editor will be pleased to receive 
comments from other teachers on this 
subject for publication in this depart- 
ment. 
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To THE EDITOR: 

No doubt, you have received many com- 
pliments on the work which you are accom- 
plishing in ‘‘The Balance Sheet,” but I am 
so well pleased with it I feel like telling you so. 

I have just gone over, casually, Copy No. 4, 
and I find many helpful subjects and much 
information in the articles contained in this 
number. This magazine is filling a place that 
has long been vacant and I am confident that it 
is going to be worth much to the commercial 
teacher. 

I am planning to retain my copies and have 
them bound into a volume at the end of the 
— However, some of the back numbers 

ave been misplaced, and if it is not asking 
too much, please send me Nos. 1 and 3, so 
that I may have the entire list at the end of 
the year. 


Very truly yours, 


A. F. REAGAN, 
Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, Calif. 


It is pleasing to note that a California 
teacher thinks well enough of ‘“The 
Balance Sheet’’ to retain copies for bind- 
ing at the end of the year. This is indeed 
a compliment. If you did not live so far 
away, we might treat you to a bag of 
peanuts. We are glad to mail copies of 
the back numbers to anyone who feels 
the same way about them as Mr. Reagan. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I would be pleased to have you send me 
“The Balance Sheet” regularly so that I may 
keep in touch with your list of publications 
which I greatly appreciate. The making of 
books, which organize our commercial know- 
ledge as it is developed by experience, is one 
of the most vitalizing functions of the business. 
On the successful transformation of expe- 
rience into organized knowledge in teachable 
form the commercial progress of the country 
and the world depends now more than ever. 


Yours sincerely, 


JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL, Director, 
The World Market Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 


Our aim is to furnish to the teaching 
profession the best articles on business 
and methods of teaching that can be 
obtained. Judging from hundreds of 
letters like the above, the articles con- 
tained in the September number of ‘“The 
Balance Sheet’’ were highly appreciated. 
Here’s hoping that this issue is equally 
pleasing. 
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SMILES 


KNEW THEM 


“T told you,”’ said the merchant, “to mark 
this box ‘Handle with care.’ What’s this 
gibberish you’ve scrawled on it?” 

“That,” replied the college graduate, 
the Latin for ‘Handle with care’.” 

“Huh! How do you expect a baggage 
man to understand that?” 

‘‘He won't, and therefore he won’t get mad 
and smash the box.” —Boston Transcript. 


1S 


SEEMS SO 


“Just saw an editor counting the feet in 
some poetry, so he said.” 

“Well?” 

“Gosh, do they buy that stuff by the foot 
like they do lumber?”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


A POSER FOR PA 


“Pa,” said Willis, looking up from his pic- 
ture book, ‘‘is a zebra a white animal with 
dark stripes or a dark animal with white 
stripes?’’—Boston Transcript. 


ABOUT 28 


“Pop!” “Yes, my son.” 

‘What are the ‘Middle Ages’?” 

“‘Why, the midddle ages, my boy, are the 
ones which, when the women reach, they 
stop counting.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


FOREWARNED 


An old darky minister announced that he 
had invented an automatic collection basket, 
which would be passed around by the deacons 
of his church. “It is so arranged, my breth- 
ren.”’ said he, “dat if you drop a quatah or 
half dollar, it falls noiselessly on a red plush 
cushion; if you drop in a nickel, it will ring 
a bell dat can indistinctually be heard by 
de entiah congregation; but if you let fall a 
button, my brethren, it will fiah off a pistol.” 

—Pittsburgh Press. 


A GOOD THING 


Clerk—‘‘This book will do half your work.” 


Sylvia—'‘Give me two—quick.”—Blue and 
White, Trinidad, Colo., H. S. 


SPEAKING FIGUR-8-IVELY 


A man named G-8s from 11-worth, Kansas, 
was injured on the mezza-g-floor of the 
I-maker store. The superin-10-dent sent 
him to a hospital where he bore his suffer- 
ings with great 42d. His injuries, although 
painful, 4-tunately were not serious. 

Doctors 10-Eyck and Bal-4 at-10-ded him. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


23d Annual Convention 
December 27-31, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 





Monday, 8 p. m. (Convention Hall) 


Gregg Shorthand Federation Meeting 
President’s Address—H. M. Owen 
Ten minute talks by D. D. Miller, E. A. Brown, 
J. J. Krider, F. L. Dyke, W. E. Harbottle, 
George Gebhardt, Mrs. E. E. Admire, C. I. 
Brown, and John R. Gregg 


Tuesday, 11 a. m. (Convention Hall) 

General Federation Meeting 
Address of Welcome by Mayor of Cleveland. 
Other addresses by Sidney S. Wilson and “A 
prominent American” 
2 to 4 p. m. (Lattice Room) 

Private Schools Section Meeting 
C. T. Smith, B. F. Williams, A. F. Gates 


2 to 4 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
Public Schools Section Meeting 

J. L. Holtsclaw, E. G. Miller, Dr. J. Anton de 

Haas, A. H. Sproul 

4 to 6 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
Business Round-Table 

Dr. Glen L. Swiggett, W. S. Ashby, F. G. Nichols 


4 to 6 p. m. (South Foyer) 
Shorthand Round-Table 


J. Walter Ross, C. E. Birch, F. H. Gurtler, 
Florence Maher, L. C. Rusmisel 


4 to 6 p. m. (North Foyer) 
Typewriting Classes, Demonstrations 
and Instructions by Miss Emma B. 
Dearborn of Columbia University 


8 p. m. (Convention Hall) 

Gregg Shorthand Federation Meeting 
G. H. Zimpfer, E. G. Blackstone, C. W. Blanch- 
ard, I. R. Garbutt, W. W. Renshaw 
8 p. m. (Lattice Room) 

Meeting of National Association of 

Accredited Commercial Schools 


Wednesday, 9 to 11 a. m. (Lattice Room) 


Public Schools Section Meeting 
S. B. Carkin, I. R. Garbutt 


9 to 1l.a. m. (Convention Hall) 
Private Schools Section Meeting 

Sherwin Cody, Frederick Juchkoff, H. M. 

Jameson, J. S. Knox 

11 to 12 a. m. (Convention Hall) 


General Federation Meeting 
Charles R. Weirs, J. L. Harmon 


12:30 to 2:30 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
Luncheon 

Fun, Food, Friendship and Frolic 

2:30 to 4:30 p. m. (Lattice Room) 
Business Round-Table 

Reception in behalf of the world’s greatest pen- 

man 

2:30 to 4:30 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
Shorthand Round-Table 

C. G. Reigner, M. J. Jones, J. L. Harmon, Ade- 


laide B. Hakes, Ethel E. Rough. (Election of 
officers) 


2:30 to 4:30 p. m. (North Foyer) 
Meeting of National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 


8 p. m. (Convention Hall) 


General Federation Meeting 
J. S. Knox 


Thursday, 9 to 12 a. m. (Convention Hall) 
General Federation Meeting 
John R. Gregg, Dr. Edward Howard Griggs. 
(Election of officers) 
12:30 to 2:30 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
Good Fellowship Dinner 


2:30 to 4:30 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
Public Schools Section Meeting 

W. S. Defferbaugh, Solomon Weimer. (Election 

of officers) 

2:30 to 4:30 p. m. (Lattice Room) 
Private Schools Section Meeting 

P. S. Spangler, C. F. Reigner, H.C. Spillman. 

(Election of officers) 

8 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
General Federation Meeting 


“Education for the New Era,” by Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs 


Friday, 9 to 12 a. m. (Convention Hall) 
General Federation Meeting 
Dr. S. E. Brewster, C. G. Reigner, J. S. Knox 
2 to 4 p. m. (Convention Hall) 
Private Schools Section Meeting 
H. E. V. Porter, Dr. Glen S. Swiggett, O. H. 
Hoffman. (Election of officers) 
2 to 4 p. m. (Lattice Room) 
Public Schools Section Meeting 
Ethel E. Rough, Paul S. Lomax 


Adjournment 





NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will hold a 
meeting Tuesday, November 23, at the 
Rochester Business Institute Auditorium, 
Rochester, New York. The meeting will be 
in charge of Pres. S. B. Carkin, Director 
of Business Education, Rochester, New York. 
Other officers are H. I. Good, Utica, N. Y., 
Vice-President; Miss Lillian Lorscheider, 
Rochester, N. Y., Secretary. 





MISSOURI VALLEY COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The M. V. C. T. A., composed of com- 
mercial teachers from Southern Iowa, East- 
ern Nebraska, Northern Oklahoma and all 
of Kansas and Missouri, meets at St. Joseph, 
Mo., November 26 and 27. 
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PART-TIME CLASSES 
(Continued from page 13) 


results. In the main, the criticisms 
made by the employer read much as 
follows: 


(a) “Should cultivate initiative.” 

(b) “Should be further drilled in 
penmanship.” 

(c) “Needs more drill in shorthand 
and typewriting.”’ 

(d) “Position at the typewriter 
poor. 

(e) “Inclined to be careless as re- 


gards details.” 


Undoubtedly, cooperative courses are 
to play a large part in future educa- 
tion. That Roches- 
ter has already made 
a start in the work is 
evidence which may be made the basis 
of prophecy. However, certain facts 
which have been learned through the 
experience of the last year and a half 
may be more interesting and helpful 
to the reader than prophecy. The 
following are actual facts in favor of 
cooperative education: 


I. 


Summary 


Brings business and school in 

. such close relationship that 
each may understand more 
fully the problems of the other, 
and thereby be better qualified 
to train young workers. 


Brings the teacher in contact 
with the live subject-matter of 
the course. 


Increases the interest and desire 
of the business man for the 
educational advancement of all 
his employes. 


Lends vocational guidance in 
the placement of students, and 
supplies school assistance to 
help the student over the rough 
places in his first business ex- 
perience. 


Provides an up-to-date and 
fully equipped laboratory for 
actual student training at a 
cost to the Department of not 
a cent. 
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6. Makes it possible in many 


cases, through the economic 
assistance received, for the 
student to remain in school and 
finish his high school course. 


Gives the student a broader 
viewpoint and increases his 
interest and desire for school 
work which naturally raises the 
average standard of the pupils. 


THE APPROACH 


(Continued from page 7) 


secures a position, but will he know 
why he does this and why he does 
that, if when he studied bookkeeping 
and accounting he did not thoroughly 
learn the basic principles and did not 
learn to apply them? Is it essential 
that he know the reason for the man- 
ner of recording some of the trans- 
actions? No, if he is content to re- 
main a person of mediocre ability, a 
detail-man, a narrow-minded, short- 
sighted, blighted individual, whose 
intellect has not developed, the po- 
tentialities of whose brain have not 
been developed, and who is content 
to remain a mental sluggard, with 
no vision as to the greater opportun- 
ities and possibilities that lie ahead. 
Business men would rather have 
young people come to them versed in 
in principles rather than in technique, 
because each business has its own 
method of recording facts, so that 
every individual employed must be 
taught those methods. Since prin- 
ciples are constants, applicable to 
any number of variables, concerning 
technique, should we not endeavor to 
teach principles and theories, em- 
phazing with only sufficient labora- 
tory work to make the proper appli- 
cation to concrete problems, than to 
teach a lot of laboratory work with 
a meager discussion of theory? 
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McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


The Demand. There is a growing demand on the part of progressive 
commercial teachers who understand and realize the importance of correct 
accounting to eliminate some of the clerical work in connection with the book- 
keeping course and give more time to a study of the principles involved. They 
do not want to eliminate the bookkeeping value in the bookkeeping course, but 
they do want to give those students who do not become bookkeepers full value 
received for the time devoted to this subject. 


The Author. We are pleased to announce the publication of a bookkeep- 
ing text which meets the demands of these teachers. This text was compiled 
by J. O. McKinsey, Assistant Professor of Accounting in the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. McKinsey is well qualified to prepare a book of this kind. 
Before going to the University, he taught bookkeeping in one of the St. Louis, 
Missouri, High Schools. For the past few years he has been giving special at- 
tention to the study of accounting, having completed a course in St. Louis Uni- 
versity as well as in the University of Chicago. His training in accounting has 
been obtained, not only from books, but also from practice, as evidenced by the 
fact that he has a C. P. A. degree from the state of Illinois. 


The Arrangement. This new text is based on the fact that the business 
man needs accounting in order that he may control the future operations of his 
business through the information obtained from his accounting records. It is 
arranged in chapters, each chapter discussing a specific subject. At the close of 
each chapter is a series of questions for class discussion and short laboratory 
problems for practice work. Volume one contains thirty-six chapters, the dis- 


cussion and laboratory problems in each chapter providing sufficient material , 


for one week, based on double periods each day. The questions for class discus- 
sion, the laboratory problems, and the practice sets are all contained in the text. 


The Examination. If you are not satisfied with the results obtained from 
the bookkeeping text in use, we suggest an examination of this text. If you are 
interested in a text which presents the subject of bookkeeping in such a manner 
that it can be taught in class the same as any other subject, a text in which the 
laboratory sets and the complicated billing contained in them is not regarded as 
the most difficult part of the course, you will enjoy a careful examination of Mr. 
McKinsey’s text. 


The Price. The text will be sent upon approval at a special price of $1.00. 
This is subject to cancellation upon the return of the text within thirty days, 
or upon its adoption. 





South-Western Publishing Company 
Publishers 
309 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers open for a position, 
schools for sale, and persons desiring to purchase a school, will be inserted 
on this page without charge. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Teacher competent to take charge of book- 
—g A RY a fe - 
t ness e in Wyoming 

al nae ee one who would purchase Sch 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business in city of 20,000 in Central 
vania. 150,000 in territory to draw from. 
established twenty-eight years. Failing 


part or manana % interest in . Great health only reason for wanting a ~~ Address, 
Ps aengg m for live wire to build up a ons: bus- No. 6, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, 
Present owner unfitted to teach. Address, Ohio. 


D. DM. c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Me ey 
Ohio. 


ae Oe AR School in Western state near new oil field in 
; — owner struck it rich. Big opportunity. 
Business ae in Ontario wan rtner who uvipment. oo ri business and reputa- 
can teach Gregg Shorthand and by th Century yg ddress, ** * c/o South-Western = bab. 
Bookkeeping.’” Prefer one who can purchase Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 
interest. Pg Cc. B. C., c/o South- ———_—— 
ester Pub. Co., Giactnnstl, Gite, Business College in Indiana. Established 8 
years. Price $1,000 cash. Will sell all or half 
Position open in a col located in Central interest. Failing health reason for want to 
ae for a teacher of “20th Century wadicing.** sell. Address, *‘M’’, c/o South-Western Pub. 
ing;”’ and “‘Public Accounting and Auditing.’’ > 
Must have coll education. An excellent 
tion for the right man. Salary to begin a 
$1,800 with good chance for increase Jan 1. 
Address, Indiana, c/o South-Western Pub. oo 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


In high school east of Mississippi, by man with 
five years’ experience in soe omees 
subjects. University and normal Tat et 
Salary desired, —- Address, No. 141, c/o 
South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ti, 


College eq for Commercial, 
Shorthand and iegon in a beautiful town 
of twenty-one thousand ulation. Will sell 
all or part interest. $2, cash and balance 
on easy terms. ddress, ‘Ontario, c/o South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Well-equipped Business College in 
southern city. No competition and pa 
from all the state as well as several adjoining ones, _ 
Will sell or lease by the first of the year 
“Business,”’ c/o South-Western Ce., Cin- 
baa Sg Saag cinnati, Ohio. 
by for position in high school. Age 30. B. 
G U. graduate. Prefer to locate in Kentucky 
or western states. Will consider private school 
— Address, No. 279, c/o South-Western 
b. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Good business college in Mississi Valley. 
Low expense, good reputation, widely-known. 
Terms reasonable. Address, ‘‘F’’, c/o South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


x .- for position as commercial teacher. 
er public sehool in central states. Protestant. 
Age . Married. Six years’ experience. In 
business at present but prefer teaching. Address, 
phy 347, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, 


An old established business —, doing a 
g00d business each year, and completely fitted 
with $18,000 worth of first class pm: meme A Ex- 
cellent proposition for two men. Address, “‘M. 
B.”’, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinna 


, 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


ou have something good to offer at a rea- 
sonable price and really want to sell, then make 
me a proposition with full particulars as I am 
on the market for a good school. I prefer one 
centrally located. Address, ‘‘A’’, c/o South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Two live business colleges in two live towns, 
twenty miles apart, in the grain and oil section 
of the Middle West. Well —_- . Excellent 
quarters. Doing good business. — 
tion for two live young men. en towns, 
12.000 each. Immediate possession. Address, 
meee D., c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincinna 
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BARGAIN SALE OF STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 


We have for sale the following miscellaneous stationery and blanks taken from various 
bookkeeping sets: 


1 4000 EES eee ge ny eee En er ae ae .25 per M 

Let 2 30 doz. Duplicate Sales-Books (60°s) ..... 1... cc ccc cece cvccccccccccese .75 per doz. 
ee ae | se iain craks 0000s teeccncguccnsesansec teecnsewen .75 per doz. 
Lot 4 50 doz. poe S gd EL i. daden tad acta womens 0twedeenne .75 per doz. 
Lot 5 ey ce CU nee awe i keen bases k dee ee ane soenbeesa« .75 per doz. 
Lot 6 80 doz. Pads of Billo of serene NS rrr err .50 per doz. 
Lot 7 iis con an6< nd bee da eebe des wed + 665 600g eb 0 cceeetanwes .75 per doz. 
Lot 8 ha so a ik a Wn yb seth aeceweseehe ee sees deheeaeee .75 per 

Lot 9 1000 er Sy bes ie ctins cakes deer ein tesbedeseeute 1.00 

Lot 10 Nc tik cc et eRe babaes Whee bee yosenecbcb hous 1.00 per doz. 
Lot 11 50 doz. Blank Books, Journal and Cash Book Ruling................... 1.00 per doz. 
Lot 12 es, Sy I CD nb cndboc.scuddcessusndvepcesecsccen seen 60 per doz. 


The above prices are for cash with order. Be sure to indicate lot number. 


South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



































TEXT SUGGESTIONS 


20TH CEN TUpY DO@RKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by James W- «wal he most extensively used system in the 
schools “of* the | SA-States. A flexible system arranged for 
use in resident classes and for teaching by correspondence. 
Based on sound bookkeeping and accounting principles. (See 


page 14.) 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKin- 
sey, A. M., C. P. A., of the University of Chicago. Now ready 
for school use. The statement method of approach. Arranged 
for teaching by class plan. (See page 26.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. 
Sherwood, C. P. A. For schools desiring to offer a course in 
“Higher Accounting’’ in advance of the bookkeeping course. 


PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by A. H. 
Holmes. Just off the press. An unusually interesting presenta- 
tion of this important subject. For those who are interested 
in Character and Business. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW by P. B. S. Peters, L. L. 
B. An interesting text written in a scholarly manner, yet so 
simply presented that it can be readily comprehended by the 
student. (See page 15.) 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH, 4th Edition, by J. Walter 
Ross. This text offers an excellent course in Business English 
and letter writing. Commercial abbreviations arranged alpha- 
betically for ready reference. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. 
Grisso. The only typewriting text on the market that illus- 
trates the use of finger gymnastic drills. A new text that is 
causing much comment among progressive teachers. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER by P. B. S. Peters. 
Five thousand words classified according to nature of business. 
Two hundred lessons. Pronunciation indicated and. definitions 
given. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. Publication 
of this text, as announced in the April issue, has been delayed 
on account of inability to secure paper. Every effort is being 
made to complete its publication at an early date. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


























